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A PROFESSIONAL READING COURSE ON 
THE EFFICIENT CHURCH 

Some institutions are of the nature of orphan asylums; they do not 
expect to be the birthplace of their members. Churches are not of this sort. 
They must be homes, the spiritual birthplaces of thousands and tens of 
thousands, if they are to continue. A church that is barely holding its 
own as a church will soon have little of its own to hold. Efficiency in 
organization will be an idle dream if there is no institution to organize. 
It would be pleasant if we could assume that the church like the state does 
not need to propagate itself, but it is essential to recognize the need of efficiency 
in such propagation. 

These studies on the literature of church efficiency, of which this is the 
fourth, are being conducted by Professor Shailer Mathews, Dean of 
the Divinity School of the University of Chicago, and all questions con- 
cerning them should be addressed to the American Institute of Sacred 
Literature. 



THE FOURTH ELEMENT OF CHURCH EFFICIENCY: ORGANIZATION FOR 
EXTENSION IN THE HOME FIELD 

There have been times when those who discussed the church regarded 
expansion as a secondary matter. They seemed to take it for granted 
that the church would grow of its own power and that if it possessed 
good educational arrangements, the increase of the church would be 
normal and steady. There is, of course, much to be said in favor of 
such a view, particularly in so far as it regards the Sunday school as the 
normal recruiting ground of the church. But church efficiency is by 
no means complete until the church itself as a religious institution is 
strong. A church that has no congregation will never be as strong as 
a church with a congregation. The message of the pulpit is not merely 
pedagogical; it must be hortative and evangelical; it must not only 
seek to train an existing membership, but it must gather a member- 
ship to train. Our recoil from the excesses of some evangelists should 
not lead us to neglect the psychological and social worth of evangelism. 
Only it must be true to the laws of spiritual health and it must be above 
any suspicion of being a merely money-making device. An expanding 
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church cannot afford to be unevangelizing. The problem of church 
efficiency here is one of proper arrangements. 

A scholarly study of the entire problem of evangelism is that of 
Charles E. McKinley, Educational Evangelism. Like so much of the 
material which we have already noted in these studies it begins with a 
discussion of adolescence and its spiritual significance. This discussion 
leads naturally to the conception of Christian character as the result 
of Christian nurture. Mr. McKinley very properly criticizes as super- 
ficial the formula of Bushnell that the child is to grow up a Christian 
never knowing himself to be otherwise, but he himself holds that, 
"the Spirit of God will work along the lines of vital connection to 
reproduce in the children the Christian character of their parents, with 
as much of fidelity and certitude as, by the same vital connection, 
their mental and physical characteristics are made to reappear." Many, 
if not a majority, of students of heredity would question such a sweeping 
statement and yet it is certainly true that Christianity will not proceed 
much more rapidly than the development of the Christian family. 
The obligation of the Christian parents, whatever may be the effect of 
heredity, is undeniable; they are to see to it that their children definitely 
commit themselves to Jesus Christ and his church. There is serious 
danger lest Christian parents should find it easier to talk about religion 
to other peoples' children than to their own. Christian nurture, as 
Professor McKinley properly says, is a preparation, but not a final 
work. It fails because it neglects the fact that boys and girls do not 
always do that which is right. Whatever may be true of various tem- 
peraments there will be different ways of entering new and higher 
spiritual experience. Christian nurture will undoubtedly be helpful 
for boys and girls of certain types, but it does not do for those who are 
possessed of the temperaments of the Prodigal Son. 

With this general clearing of the ground Mr. McKinley goes on to 
discuss the evangelism of Jesus and the adjustment of the gospel to 
different types of people. This latter task he regards as peculiarly 
the work of the Sunday school. It deals particularly with the spiritually 
restless adolescents and forms groups to which the appeal can be most 
easily made. The author very sensibly handles the problem of doubt 
and the need of direct appeal to the will, but his interest is on the 
whole more concerned with the Sunday school than the revival meeting. 
For this reason his volume is likely to prove of real help to those who 
are interested in improving methods of religious education, but are 
more or less suspicious lest these educational improvements shall sub- 
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stitute mere information about the Bible and religion for definite religious 
experience itself. 

But the Sunday school is only one agent in the process of evangelism, 
and the revival meeting is yet only another. The church cannot be 
content simply to exploit existing institutions. There must be expan- 
sion reaching over a new field. The appeal of the world in terms of 
foreign missions belongs to a later study. At the present time we are 
concerned only with the efficient method of building up the church at 
home. As a matter of fact this is a more difficult and tedious task than 
foreign missions itself. It is not enough to get people to join the church 
here in America; they must be taught to be Christian philanthropists, 
Christian reformers, Christian sociologists, Christian business men. In 
the same proportion as the meaning of Christianity shifts from the 
acceptance of a formula or a creed to a development of Christlike life 
does the problem of Christianity become more difficult. It is always 
easier to make fanatics than strong, temperate, and beneficent Chris- 
tians. 

A volume that reaches the heart of home-mission problems is that 
by the Secretary of the Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church, Joseph Ernest McAfee, Missions Striking Home. In it he dis- 
cusses the needs of our American country. This is seen to be something 
more than a mere over-swelling of church membership. Dr. McAfee 
sees plainly that foreign missions will not save America. They did 
not save Africa, or Syria, or Rome. America must itself be Christian 
and in particular must the West be Christian. It is a most vivid picture 
that he gives of the new West as it develops in business and population. 
It is in this tremendous development that he sees the need of the church 
which must be transformed by Christianity as it develops. The tone 
of the new towns must be Christian or it will be thoroughly unchristian. 
Similarly in the case of the immigrants. He desires no particular 
method of the experts, but the simple policy of taking immigrants 
into the church. His discussion in this particular seems rather super- 
ficial, for it does not touch upon one of the most vital problems of the 
day, namely, the development of a national church in America. But 
then Dr. McAfee is not so much in this volume giving a scientific dis- 
cussion of the problem of christianizing our new nation, as trying to 
stimulate interest in the problem itself. And most assuredly this 
little volume will accomplish this result. Its striking characteristic 
is that which must be thoroughly digested by all American Christians, 
namely, that church expansion springs from well-solidified churches; 
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it is the churches themselves, not methods or enthusiasm, that will 
ultimately meet the need of the day. 

A far more elaborate and scientific presentation of the problem con- 
nected with our changing population is that by Howard B. Grose, 
Aliens or Americans? It is a study of our immigrants and matters 
which are immediately connected with them. In it Dr. Grose traces 
the immigrants from their homes, discusses the motives which lead them 
to come to our country, describes the steamships in which they came, 
and the method of their admission to our land, sets forth problems of 
distributing them through the country and all the other problems 
which must occur to any thoughtful student in terms of sweat-shops, 
and discloses naturalization frauds, poverty, and all sorts of abuses. 
It is an extraordinarily compact volume which Dr. Grose has written 
and well adapted, because of questions and references, for use in Bible 
classes. It is by no means a depressing book, but will certainly make 
its readers feel the imperative need of activity on the part of the church. 

A good volume to follow that by Dr. Grose is that by Dr. Charles 
Hatch Sears, The Redemption of the City. The author of this volume 
is the executive secretary of the New York City Baptist City Mission 
Society and he has gathered his material at first hand. The volume is 
a study of social assets rather than of liabilities. Mr. Sears discovers 
all sorts of forces at work to redeem the city. The municipalities are 
establishing institutions such as evening classes, vacation schools, 
playgrounds, medical services, while there are innumerable other forces 
at work which are seeking to ameliorate the condition of the poor. The 
mere list of these activities will be a revelation to many readers, but in 
particular the place of the church in the redemption of the city is empha- 
sized. In this point the volume is of particular significance. Many 
suggestions are made as to how the church can be of more significance 
to the community both individually and in federations. Notwithstand- 
ing that he sees the difficulties which face the church, he is full of hope. 
The gravity of the problem is not to be denied, particularly as one sees 
how badly united are the Protestant forces. But notwithstanding 
one's confidence in the power of God and the gospel, the reading of such 
a volume as this by Mr. Sears brings one back once more to the convic- 
tion that it is impossible for churches merely to drift; they must have a 
policy in the city-mission work and this policy must be one of co-operative 
Protestantism rather than individual churches. 

As a sort of footnote to the great questions discussed by these 
volumes we would add the volume of Charles Stelzle, Principles of 
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Successful Church Advertising. Mr. Stelzle is a master of publicity and 
in this volume he has not only used his own experience, but he has 
gathered together the results of the experience of other men. The 
volume contains advice on pretty nearly every subject from electric 
signs to handbills. Any church which will undertake to follow a 
tenth of the methods he suggests will find itself waking up and the 
community beginning to recognize its power. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

i. By what sort of pioneers was your community founded? Were they 
religious ? Can you explain any peculiarities of the church life of your town 
by reference to them ? 

2. What are the chief arguments for and against revival meetings? 

3. How large a proportion of the membership of your church came from 
the Sunday school ? Why ? 

4. Which is the better method of evangelizing the city: a number 
of small independent missions or a few large mission churches supported 
co-operatively by a denomination ? 

5. What proportion of the benevolent funds of a church should be applied 
to home missions ? To foreign missions ? 

6. Is there danger lest individual churches neglect evangelizing methods ? 

7. Why do churches move from the center of the city ? Do those centers 
become uninhabited ? 

8. Is there danger of Protestantism becoming a suburban religion ? If so, 
what is to be done ? 

Other volumes: Strong, Our Country; Allen, Efficient Democracy; McCul- 
loch, The Open Church for the Unchurched; Steiner, On the Trail of the Immi- 
grant; Howe, The City the Hope of Democracy. 



